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of arms, because, after the Taiping rebellion had
assumed formidable proportions, Tseng Kuo-fan (com-
mander-in-chief of the Imperialist forces) applied
to Peking to be supplied with a number of secretaries,
and that young Li was recommended for one of these
promising posts by an Anhui member of the Hanlin
College. If, as report has it, he and his father (who
died in 1856) were instrumental in raising local levies
for the Imperialist army, it is safe to say that they
both did so under the direction of Tseng Kuo-fan, and
that the funds were provided for the purpose by the
provincial authorities. This view of the matter is
partially borne out by contemporary evidence, which
describes Li Hung-chang as employed in the office
of the treasurer at Hofei in I855,1 and incidentally
making money. In that capacity his intelligent
activities attracted the attention of the District
Magistrate, who reported on him as an official of
unusual promise. His father, according to the same
reports, would appear to have had several interviews
with Tseng Kuo-fan, as the result of which, and of
the great scholar-soldier's admiration for Li's literary
style and penmanship, the young Hanlin gave up the
pen and took to the sword. Whatever his reasons
for accepting this appointment, it certainly laid the
first solid foundations of his career.

English readers will note that, in China, the civil
official with no qualifications other than those of hia
classical education performs high military functions
as readily, and with the same valour of ignorance,
as he undertakes the negotiation of a foreign treaty,
the management of a bank, or the conservancy of a
great river. The whole mandarin class, in fact,

L The southern capital, Nanking, had falkn to the rebels in March, 1853,